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ambitions, to give him pause. He comes to the con-
clusion that negations of orthodox beliefs, however
well grounded, are hardly sufficient to live by. He must
stake his life on something positive.
Accordingly, he works out his own statement of
"First Principles/' He records them in a little hand-
written book which he entitles Articles of Belief and
Acts of Religion. The book consists of a creed, an in-
vocation, a litany, Milton's "Hymn to the Creator/*
and a closing prayer. The essence of his creed is:
That there is one God, who made all things;
That He governs the world by His providence;
That He ought to be worshiped by adoration, prayer,
and thanksgiving;
But that the most acceptable service to God is doing
good to man;
That the soul is immortal;
And that God will certainly reward virtue and punish
vice, either here or hereafter.
The concluding prayer is one of thanksgiving for
peace and liberty; for food and raiment; for corn and
wine and milk, and every kind of helpful nourishment;
for the common benefits of air and light; for useful fire
and delicious water; for knowledge and literature and
every useful art; for friends and their prosperity; for
the fewness of his own enemies; for life and reason and
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